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EARLY INDIANAPOLIS. 

THE FLETCHER PAPERS— THIRD INSTALMENT. 

The First Lawyer in Indianapolis — Brief Sketches of Some Forgotten 
Men; Obed Foote, fudge W. W. Wick, and Harvey Gregg — 
An Anecdode of Hiram Brown. 

From the Indianapolis News of May 17, 18J9. 

Mr. Nowland, Mr. Ignatius Brown and Mr. Holloway credit 
Calvin Fletcher with being the first lawyer in town. I had 
thought that this was the fact until recently when I examined 
my father's journal and letters. In a letter written to a lady 
friend in Virginia he says: "You may wish to have me make some 
remarks respecting my professional prospects. We have two 
attorneys here besides myself — one was here when I came and 
one has come since." Who this first one was I have no means 
of knowing to a certainty. The first three who were admitted 
in the first circuit court, held on September 26, 1822, appear on 
the record as "Calvin Fletcher, Hiram M. Curry and Obed Foote." 
If any one preceded my father I am inclined to think it must 
have been Curry. 

Obed Foote was one of the most remarkable characters that 
early settled in Indianapolis. Although a man of kindly heart, 
he let the gruff side of his nature appear uppermost. That he 
was a kindly man I know, because he was kindly to children; 
but for conceited men or men of shams he had no consideration 
whatever. He blurted out just what he thought of ignoramuses 
or asses, and he was not merely a man of words — he was ready 
to give satisfaction physically. Yet he proved himself a just 
man, with clear ideas of law, occupying as he did until the day 
of his death (in 1833) the place of the principal justice in Indian- 
apolis. 

News of May 24. 

Judge W. W. Wick came to Indianapolis from Whitewater. He 
had a singular combination in his character. When a young man 
he had a fine presence. He was at times dignified, and then 
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again he seemed to care nothing- for personal dignity and was, if 
anything, too familiar. He was eloquent as a lawyer, and yet 
he sometimes mingled the sublime and the ridiculous in the most 
preposterous manner. It was said of him that he had in an ex- 
traordinary degree the gifts of wisdom and unwisdom, but so 
curiously mixed them that one often neutralized the other. He 
was acceptable as a presiding officer, but finally returned to the 
bar. He entered politics and was representative in Congress 
from the fifth district, but it can not be said that he was suc- 
cessful as a politician. 

Harvey Gregg came to Indianapolis in December, 1821. He 
would have been a marked character in any community. A 
Kentuckian by birth, he had the greatest admiration for English 
people — for their thoroughness, system and education. He had 
traveled extensively in Mexico and Central America, and I recall 
with the greatest pleasure a day spent at my father's house in 
which he narrated to us his adventures among the mountains 
and volcanoes of the tropics. He was full of fun and practical 
jokes, and many are the anecdotes which a few of our older citi- 
zens preserve of him. He was a studious man, and I remember 
how my child-eyes were filled with astonishment at his library 
of beautifully-bound books. He had, perhaps, more dry humor 
and prankishness than any other man of his time in Indianapolis. 
As he would saunter from his office down Washington street he 
generally wore a large white, old-fashioned castor hat, and his 
coat was a long frock reaching below his knees — a fashion intro- 
duced by Charles X of France, who was bow-legged. He al- 
ways went humming or singing. If he saw movers passing west- 
ward he was sure to hail them, and if, as he judged from the 
skeleton horses and the ramshackle vehicle, with wheels tied up 
with hickory withes, they were from North Carolina, he would 
begin drawlingly : ' 'Carliner ?" ' 'Ya-as, " the person questioned 
would reply, astonished that anybody should know him. The 
astonishment would give way to a friendly smile as Gregg con- 
tinued in the "Carliner" tone: "Come from Beard's Hatter 
Shop, or the three fish traps, or by Dobson's cross roads?" By 
this time Carliner reckoned that Gregg was from "them parts," 
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and felt sure of it when Gregg asked if they had come "through 
the crab orchard." Greg-g- had never been in North Carolina. 

I remember in 1831, when I was eig-ht years of ag-e, I printed 
with pen and ink Mr. Greg-g-'s name and asked my father to 
give it to him to paste in his big- white hat. About ten days 
after, to my great surprise, I received from Charles I. Hand, our 
chief hatter, a castor for me exactly in style as that worn by 
Mr. Gregg, and accompanying this hat were several foolscap 
sheets on which were written all the chapters and verses con- 
taining the paragraphs [?] of the Bible. These foolscap lessons 
were to train my memory. He could tell by heart where each 
paragraph was. With all his waggishness he had a very serious 
side to his nature. My father said that often when sleeping in 
the same room with him when on the circuit he would be aroused 
in the small hours of the night by Gregg speaking to him: 
"Wake up, Fletcher; wake up! How you sleepl I can not; I 
have been thinking of the awfulness of eternity." On one oc- 
casion, at Danville, he awoke my father at midnight, saying: 
"Fletcher, I can not sleep, my daughter is dying at Indianap- 
olis." He aroused the landlord, mounted his horse and rode to 
Indianapolis to find his daughter, a most sweet and attractive 
child, just dead. On March 23, 1833, he was taken seriously ill 
at Franklin, but insisted upon going to Indianapolis. The dis- 
ease affected the head, and after a few days of intense suffering 
he passed away, on the 3d of April, in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and was two days afterwards buried by the side of his be- 
loved daughter, in out-lot No. 4, on Walnut street, known to old 
citizens as the Frazer property. [Gregg was one of the founders 
of the "Western Censor and Emigrant's Guide," the second paper 
in Indianapolis.] 

News of August 2j. 

I often heard my father narrate a circumstance which occurred 
in the early days of circuit riding. Judge Wick, William Quarles, 
Hiram Brown and my father, when riding to court to be held at 
Danville, had reached the last cabin on the road at a late hour 
in the afternoon. Heavy clouds threatened rain; the air was 
cold and raw; the road a mere path through the dense beech 
woods. Wick and Quarles proposed to stay at the house, but Mr. 
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Brown and my father, by way of trying Quarles, who had dis- 
gusted them with his boastings, dashed on, and the others fol- 
lowed, Quarles with muttered curses. Night rapidly overtook 
them, a cold rain saturated everything, and in the Egyptian 
blackness of the forest they became hopelessly lost. Quarles, 
after exhausting his supply of oaths, became silent through sheer 
inability to do anything like justice to the subject. All secured 
their horses and prepared to bivouack for the night. Brown, 
who had no blanket, found Quarles' upon the ground and seized 
upon it. Missing his blanket, Quarles charged first my father 
and then Wick with the abstraction, and then attacked Brown, 
who, aroused with some difficulty from a deep and sudden slum- 
ber, calmly admitted the possession of a blanket found by him 
in the wilderness without an owner, and until a claimant ap- 
peared with a better title than himself — which, in the absence 
of all light on the subject could not possibly happen before 
morning — he certainly should keep and enjoy the good the gods 
had provided. Judge Wick and my father gravely assented to 
Brown's right in the matter, to the intense wrath of Quarles, 
who bitterly denounced the whole company as a pack of blank 
thieves, and threatened the most grievous consequences to Brown 
if the blanket was not at once turned over. One of the party 
now professed to be convinced of Quarles' rights and urged him 
to immediate and vigorous measures. Throughout the oaths and 
threats of Quarles could be heard the bland sentences of Brown: 
"Colonel Quarles, self-preservation is the first law of nature. A 
wife and small children depend upon 'me for support while you 
are a bachelor and no one cares whether you live or die. My 
death would be a loss to the community while yours would be un- 
noticed or, perhaps, regarded as a benefit," etc. This was kept 
up until consciousness left all the party except Quarles, who sat 
all night, wet and wretched, at the foot of a tree. 

[Here ends our reprint of this series. For the fuller text the 
reader is referred to the Indianapolis News. Dates complete are 
given in this magazine, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 29.] 



